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As time went on, they even got to lend him their assistance in cleaning the sans, 
and keepiug up the appearance of things generally about the fort, actually at last 
depriving themselves of their tops and marbles, as is the Datureof boys, to pay for 
the gun polish and blacking their country was too poor to supply, as any 
late visitor to Easo Key will testify. Nevertheless, in spite of these evidences of 
devotion, the Sergeant has been lately growing morose. Though not an alarmist, 
he has begun to f tel it in his bones that war is possible. Each day. therefore, after 
returning from Mrs. Ayres', he sweeps the horizon with his glass and watches for 
the enemy whose coming he predicts. 

Sergeant McKenna is not only losing his spirits but is losing his flesh, and his 
Dones are the best indices left to him. 

Yet smile as you may, there is something grand in the spectacle of this poor 
old man standing by the government that has so cruelly neglected him. 

Tattered and torn, hungry and sorrowful, the butt of ridicule for all men — 
and yet some $136,000,009 of surplus. The late pa*riotic demands on his pocket 
have made serious inroads on his stomach, he pays half board, and gets half fare 
at Mrs. Ayres'. A reef in his belt for breakfast, a long walk for dinner, and a 
sweep of the glass for supper, will constitute before long his sole apology for 
rations. 

But there he stands, a monument to the generosity of a great people, espe- 
cially suggestive at this very moment when fortitieation bills and army bills have 
to struggle so hard for mere consideration on the floors of Cougress. 

Yes, there stands the Sergeant, and probably there he will stand until he 
answers " Here " to the last roll-call which summons us all to that longer cam- 
paign, 

Lloyd S. Bbtce. 

XI. 

SENTIMENTAL VANDALISM. 

THE mania for the removal of noted ancient monuments and buildings, in 
some way connected with historical associations, or with the lives of great men. 
seems to be a quite recent disorder, and it seems, too, to be on the increase, 
When the Elgin marbles were brought to England many years ago there was a 
definite reason which could be urged in justifl 'acion of the proceeding. They were 
works of art of such a remarkable character that their esthetic value alone, as 
educators, palliated, in a measure, whatever sin there might have been in a 
despoilment, certainly not mercenary, and, in a way, related to dime museum 
emotions. The act, blamed at the time, has been long since cleared — if not of re- 
gret — of absolute rutblessness. 

But can we put this plea forward on behalf cf a coarse obelisk or column, 
which is interesting, to be sure, but which has no retlnement of art, and which is 
mainly interesting coupled with its necessary environment. 

One obelisk will not reproduce for u- Egypt, nor would the Pyramid of Gizeh, 
if it could be easily transplanted to a Western shore. Ir, is fortunate that it cannot 
be moved, and fortunate that the Sphinx, which is reported to have said to Emer- 
son when they met, " You are another," cannot be moved either, so deeply is it 
enmountained in the drifted sands. Still, if there were the slightest hope that 
these things could be procured and transplanted, there are persons ready to under- 
take the task at once, and they would do it without the slightest compunction. 

In this country the house in which General Grant was born has been moved 
for a vulgar show, and an unsuccessful effort was made not long since to trans- 
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port Libby Prison from Richmond to Chicago. Sentimentalism which takes one 
to see things where they are rooted, and with their surroundings, has something 
in it worthy of respect; but the feeling which prompts their removal, or which 
would give them a rotation like a circu-s, is every way vulvar and despicable. As 
to Libby Prison, it was nothing but a ridiculously plain brick tobacco warehouse, 
into which a ghastly history went; but when I stood before it and before Castle 
Thunder at the eDd of the war, there was scarcely a physical thing about either 
that was capable of recalling the mind to the former horrible realities. It needed 
the James River aod the city and everything about them to eke out one's imagina- 
tion. To remove and try to keep alive such embers as these would be of a gigantic 
civil strile long since hushed by honorable peace and re established national uaion, 
would have been something worse than vaudalism, and meaner than mere vul- 
garity. 

Just now, I observe, the English people are being appealed to by a voluminous 
woman novelist for funds with which to ravish Egypt once more. The offense 
will not be quits like the one last referred to ; but, if committed, will pass into 
the saucer-eyed Dime Museum category. The effort put forth in this instance is 
to remove from Egypt to England certain " colossal sculptures" of the great 
Temple of Bubastes. They are said to have no scientific value, and reproductions 
of them would serve every purpose of the originals themselves. But as Egypt 
has not put its foot down — or cannot — as Greece and Turkey have on transporta- 
tions of this sort, lack of funds only can prevent their removal. 

There ought to be a bitter punishment, however, in the reflection that you 
don't get the thing after all which is intended by this sort of detachment. As it 
was with the bird's nest in Emerson's verses, and the shells on the seashore, they 
cease, when brought away, to give their original satisfaction. For without t leir 
background and environment they are essentially different things. When the 
first idle curiosity has passed, they fade into a very common light, and public in- 
terest vanishes. It would be well now, if some law, both national and international, 
could be enacted to diminish, if not extirpate, all these various efforts of senseless 
spoliation. 

JoBt, Benton. 

XII. 

TENDENCY OF OUR EDUCATION. 

Much is expected from the new education. Its advocates foretell for us an 
age of intellectual growth and intellectual achievement heretofore unknown and 
undreamed of. Illiteracy and ignorance are to fade betore it. Vice and squalor 
will hide their faces, not in the heart of some great city, but in the realm of per- 
petual shades, from the dazzling brightness of the new education. Nor are we, 
the enlightened, to be the only benefited ; on the contrary, it may penetrate even 
to the deepest wilds of Africa, to the jungles of the Bushman. The heathen, half- 
barbaric hordes of the East and the North are to feel its thrill and respond to its 
inspiration. 

But we pause at this category. Very naturally the question comes, Is this 
logically to be exoected ? and who are its advocates ? and, fiually, how much truth 
is there in it ? Let our aim he candidly to seek the truth ; to tolerate nothing else. 

It is further claimed by the disciples cf the new education, in their confidence 
and honesty, that it is to dawn upon us as a revolution ! This is largely what has 
been claimed for it, together with its panacean qualities; for not a single formula 
of the new education has so far been finally determined. We are led to question 



